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State for Inter-American Affairs, before 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on March 5, 1981. 


Central America’s recent history of 
Communist-supported civil violence in 
Nicaragua, E] Salvador, and—to a lesser 
degree— Guatemala, has attracted con- 
siderable international attention. 
Although the region is no longer ig- 
nored, what has been happening there 
has more often than not been described 
in overly simplistic terms. Our intentions 


. and motivations have become the prime 


target of a worldwide propaganda cam- 
paign by the Soviet Union, Cuba, and 
other Communist countries seeking to 
advance their own interests in the 
region at its and our expense. In our 
own country, highly complex issues are 
often reduced to slogans; catchphrases 
substitute for analysis. The situations in 
each country are different; U.S. policy 
must deal with the complex realities. 


Guatemala 


Guatemala, the richest of Central 
American countries in resources and 
largest in size and population, is faced 
concurrently with troubled borders, ex- 
ternally supported subversion, and inter- 
nal rebellion. Endemic violence is on the 
upswing, spawned in considerable meas- 
ure by Communist exploitation of tradi- 
tional social and political inequities. 
While a number of social and economic 
programs are underway, growing Marx- 
ist guerrilla insurgency has riveted the 
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attention of the government firmly upon 
internal security issues. As it has in El 
Salvador, Cuba has played a role toward 
unifying the diverse Marxist guerrilla 
groups and in assisting them to obtain 
arms and training. 

In addition to the internal problems, 
two of Guatemala’s neighbors are in- 
volved in dramatic change, adding fur- 
ther security worries to Guatemala’s 
leadership. Developments in E] Salvador 
are a continuous source of concern, and 
the British Colony of Belize, which is 
claimed by Guatemala, is moving toward 
independence this year. Guatemala is 
concerned that Belize could become a 
safehaven for Marxist guerrillas or a 
supply and infiltration route for these in- 
surgents, with‘or without the permission 
of the Government of Belize. Guatemala 
also is concerned that it may lose access 
to the Caribbean by surrendering its 
claim to Belize. We hope that good faith 
negotiations by all sides will bring about 
an acceptable solution that will con- 
tribute to regional stability. 

Economically, Guatemala’s recent oil 
discoveries will help her weather a 
serious economic slump brought about 
by high world energy prices, interna- 
tional market conditions, and a fall-off in 
tourism because of internal violence. 


Honduras 


Honduras is well on the way to conver- 
sion from a military government to an 
elected civilian government. An election 
in April 1980, in which over 80% of the 
electorate participated with enthusiasm, 
produced a constituent assembly which 


is now redrafting the constitution and 
writing electoral laws. General elections 
for the legislature and presidency are 
expected later this year, with the new 
government to be installed by early 
1982. We are pleased with Honduras’s 
commitment to and progress toward 
democracy in the face of events on its 
borders and its own economic problems. 

However, Honduras faces some 
economic difficulties. It has embarked on 
a heavy campaign of investment in proj- 
ects to improve its economic infrastruc- 
ture that will offer dividends in the 
medium term. But for the immediate 
future, a deteriorating terms of trade, 
especially caused by falling coffee prices, 
have left Honduras with economic prob- 
lems which have been exacerbated by 
the region’s political problems. We are 
reviewing our aid programs to Hon- 
duras, including the military assistance 
we have given (mostly leased helicopters 
and a small amount of military training) 
and are considering what more might be 
done to enhance Honduran economic 
and military security. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica, the democratic model for 
Central America, is no longer immune to 
its problems either. A burgeoning fuel- 
import bill, an ever-growing public sec- 
tor combined with a declining economic 
growth rate, a severe balance-of- 
payments problem, and increasing 
charges of corruption in government are 
creating a sense of unease heretofore 
absent from that country. Hopes for an 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) pro- 
gram to help with foreign exchange and 
budget gaps are now dependent upon 
the government’s willingness to cut its 
budget deficit and to establish some 
discipline in the public sector. Meetings 
between the IMF and Costa Rican 
Government officials lead us to believe 
that an IMF agreement will be conclud- 
ed. The government seeks some U.S. 
assistance, including development 
assistance and a PL 480 (Food for 
Peace) program, and we believe that 
now is the time to help our friends at 
least in small amounts. 

Recent indictments of officials 
allegedly involved in the illegal transport 
of Cubans to the United States and 
allegations of corruption caused by Com- 
munist gunrunning networks are as 
disturbing as the economic picture. 
Costa Rica is now being tested in its 
ability to deal forcefully with the 
economic and social problems now facing 
it. The country has the resiliency char- 
acteristic of established democracies, but 


may need some support— both economic 
and moral-—if it is to avoid problems of 
the magnitude that has afflicted other 
countries in the region. 


Nicaragua 


The overthrow of Anastasio Somoza in 
Nicaragua, which was completed in July 
of 1979, brought the region both more 
international attention and a serious 
new destabilizing factor. The National 
Directorate of the Sandinista Liberation 
Front, which has held power in Nicar- 
agua since the fall of Somoza, is heavily 
influenced by Marx and Castro. Some 
members of the directorate have sought 
to lead Nicaragua toward a totalitarian 
society. That thrust has been contested 
by Nicaraguan moderates in independent 
political parties, the private business sec- 
tor, the church, and some of the media 
best represented by La Prensa, the 
popular, independent daily newspaper. 
Since the Sandinista victory of July 
1979, the United States has obligated 
over $100 million in economic assistance 
to Nicaragua, $60 million of that coming 
from the FY 1980 supplemental act. Our 
aid has been designed not only to feed 
hungry people but also to strengthen the 
private sector and deny the Sandinistas 
an American foreign devil to blame for 
their problems. The Congress required 
that all aid to Nicaragua be stopped 
should its government support violence 
or terrorism in other countries or deny 
human rights to its populace. Evidence 
that large amounts of Communist- 
country weapons destined for the guer- 
rillas in KE] Salvador were transitting 
Nicaragua has caused us to suspend aid 
to the Government of Nicaragua tem- 
porarily. A decision on whether to hold 
aid indefinitely will not be made until we 
have completed a thorough review of 
Nicaraguan compliance related to exten- 
sion of aid as provided for in U.S. law. 


El Salvador 


On January 10, 1981, the Marxist guer- 
rilla forces in E] Salvador under the 
command of the Cuban-organized 
Unified Revolutionary Directorate, the 
DRU, began their so-called “final offen- 
sive” to topple the Duarte government. 
The DRU called for a popular insurrec- 
tion to sweep the government from 
power, just as the Sandinista Front had 
been able to do in Nicaragua. The DRU 
said it wanted to present the Reagan 
Administration with a “fait accompli,” 
i.e. a revolutionary government in place, 
that could not be dislodged. But the 


situation in E] Salvador was different 
from that of Somoza’s Nicaragua. The 
Salvadoran people rejected the DRU’s 
call for an insurrection in El Salvador. 
Unlike in Nicaragua, the government 
forces were not faced with entire cities 
rising up and workers striking in sup- 
port of the Marxists. Instead the people 
of El Salvador chose to go to work, 
effectively turning their backs on the 
guerrilla groups who claimed to lead 
them. Government forces were able to 
block the guerrilla offensive, thus winn- 
ing at least a symbolic victory over 
internationally supplied Marxist forces 
in El Salvador. 

I should like to submit for the record 
a copy of the special report on “Com- 
munist Interference in E] Salvador” 
[Special Report No. 80, February 23, 
1981] that has been made public. Much 
of it is based on captured DRU docu- 
ments. I might add that much of the in- 
formation from the captured documents 
has been confirmed by other information 
and intelligence in our possession and, 
above all, by the fact that the guerrillas 
in El Salvador are well-armed. 

There has been a massive influx of 
arms from Soviet and other Communist 
sources. Radical Arab States, the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
and the terrorist Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) have fur- 
nished funds, arms, and training. There 
is also clear evidence that the Cubans 
were directly involved in forming the 
guerrillas’ unified command, in organiz- 
ing the arms supply network, and in 
developing combat plans. This outside 
interference dramatically changed the 
nature of the struggle in El] Salvador 
from an internal conflict to an inter- 
national one with East-West dimensions. 
Prior to January 17, 1981, I should point 
out, the United States had not sent any 
arms to El Salvador since 1977. 

The crucial question is why there 
was no popular uprising in response to 
the DRU’s appeal. Where was the popu- 
lar support that the Salvadoran left and 
its supporters here and in Europe 
claimed and apparently believed that 
they had? The explanation lies in the 
fact that the revolutionary civilian- 
military Government of El Salvador, 
headed by Christian Democrat Jose 
Napoleon Duarte, has given El Salvador 
the hope for peaceful change, while the 
guerrillas have revealed themselves to 
be terrorists, interested only in obtain- 
ing power through brute force. 

In March 1980, the government an- 
nounced a far-reaching reform program. 
Although it has been implemented halt- 
ingly, it has taken from the small tradi- 


tionally ruling oligarchy control of the 
major estates, the banking institutions, 
and the export businesses. Small farmer 
cooperatives have become the owners of 
the major estates, bank employees are 
sharing in the control of the banks, and 
the government controls the vital export 
of major commodities. The former land- 
owners are to be reimbursed with a 
combination of cash and long-term 
bonds. Small parcels of less than 17 
acres once farmed by sharecroppers are 
now to be owned by the tenants. In spite 
of considerable technical difficulties, the 
government has begun to issue titles to 
the new owners. Accomplishing such a 
complex reform in the midst of a 
foreign-supplied guerrilla insurgency is a 
remarkable achievement. 

The United States has offered eco- 
nomic assistance to support the Salva- 
doran Government’s reforms and to pro- 
vide help for El Salvador’s most needy. 
Roughly $56 million was made available 
in FY 1980 and about $63 million is 
already planned in FY 1981 to create 
jobs through public works, to feed the 
hungry, and to improve health, educa- 
tion, and housing. Our aid is designed to 
help eradicate the conditions which have 
fostered unrest. The success of the 
government’s reforms and our help can 
perhaps best be measured by the ex- 
treme changes they have caused in the 
behavior of the government’s opposition. 
The agrarian reform has attracted the 
most attention. It is under attack by the 
extremes of both right and left, the lat- 
ter because the reform undercut its ap- 
peal to the rural population. 

In addition to progress on economic 
and structural reforms, the government 


has begun a process to fulfill its commit- . 


ment to democracy. On the October 15, 
1980, anniversary of the revolution, the 
government announced a number of 
measures, including: 


e A schedule for popular elections 
beginning with election of a constituent 
assembly in 1982 and culminating with 
presidential elections in 1983. We under- 
stand that an election commission will be 
established during the next few weeks to 
carry forward this process. 

e A full amnesty for all guerrillas 
who lay down their arms. 

¢ Promulgation of a code of conduct 
for the military. 


Indicative of the government’s desire 
to end the violence, it accepted an offer 
by the Salvadoran Council of Bishops to 
serve as mediators between the govern- 
ment and the guerrilla organizations. 
The DRU, speaking through its front 


organization, the Revolutionary Demo- 
cratic Front (FDR), publicly rejected the 
offer. In December, in a move which 
strengthened the civilian role in the 
Christian Democratic-military coalition, 
Jose Napoleon Duarte was made Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive of the junta. 

The left has found itself increasingly 
unable to demonstrate popular strength. 
It called three general strikes in June, 
July, and August of 1980. In June they 
met with partial, but disappointing, suc- 
cess. In July they realized they could not 
succeed and canceled the strike. In 
August they went ahead with the 
planned strike, but in spite of their 
efforts to keep workers from their jobs 
by burning buses and bombing work- 
places, attendance was above normal. 
The strikes were failures. The people of 
E] Salvador, if they were not actively 
supporting the government, were at 
least asking to be let alone, to work, and 
to go about their lives in some safety 
and to enjoy the benefits of the reforms. 
The judgment that the guerrillas lack 
popular support is not ours alone. The 
following quote from Apostolic Adminis- 
trator, Bishop Arturo Rivera y Damas’ 
February 7 homily brings home the 
same point: “We cannot affirm that 
civilian population is with the govern- 
ment, but it is a fact that the people are 
accepting it at least as the lesser of two 
evils.” 

Following the failure of the strike in 
August 1980, the left realized that it had 
little popular support and turned in- 
creasingly from political action to out- 
right terrorism. Under Cuban counseling 
and assistance, they burned crops, 
businesses, and buses, and murdered 
hundreds of people while they prepared 
themselves for a military campaign to 
topple the government. From Com- 
munist sources a massive supply of arms 
was shipped via Cuba to Nicaragua for 
delivery to El] Salvador. But even with 
their stockpile of military materiel, the 
guerrillas’ so-called final offensive failed. 
Their greatest failure, however, was not 
military, it was political—they did not 
have popular support. 

Nevertheless the offensive still 
inflicted losses upon the government, 
causing it to draw down its stocks of 
arms, ammunition, rations, uniforms, 
and transport vehicles to dangerous 
levels. On January 17, for the first time 
since 1977, the United States began to 
ship lethal military items to EH] Salvador, 
including arms and munitions, C-rations, 
uniforms, and six leased helicopters to 
increase the mobility of Salvadoran 


troops. Our January 17 emergency in- 
crease in FY 1981 military assistance 
(equipment and training) from $5.4 
million to $10.4 million was not sufficient 
to permit the government to meet the 
threat of the foreign-supplied guerrillas 
for the remainder of the year. 

We are now in the process of in- 
creasing the amount by $25 million to 
provide additional helicopters, to equip 
new quick-reaction forces, and to in- 
crease mobility and communications as 
well as provide needed spares and am- 
munition. The current FY 1981 $63 
million for economic assistance will also 
require substantial upward adjustment. 
The additional amount needed will de- 
pend on the level of fighting and 
violence during the rest of the year and 
the response to the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment’s requests for funds from the inter- 
national financial community to 
reconstruct its economy. 

Obviously, E] Salvador continues to 
face significant problems. Some try to 
present the complex issues as a choice 
between a “political solution” or a 
“military solution.” There cannot be a 
simple “military solution” for the Duarte 
government. That government is 
political. Its program is political. But it 
is faced, in addition to serious political, 
social, and economic dislocations, with a 
major military confrontation which could 
be decisive in determining the future of 
the country. If the Duarte government 
cannot make judicious use of sufficient 
forces to make it possible to hold its pro- 
grammed elections and complete its pro- 
jected reforms, there will be a military 
solution— one imposed by the armed left, 
which will create in El] Salvador a 
totalitarian state hostile to both its 
neighbors and the United States. 

We agree with President Duarte 
that his government is not a permanent 
repository of power in El Salvador. We 
look upon it as a transition to democ- 
racy. We believe the future of El Salva- 
dor should be determined at the ballot 
box not at the end of a gun. 

We are now engaged in a detailed 
study of our policy options in El] Salva- 
dor and the region, taking into account 
the critical situation there and the threat 
posed by international communism. We 
are consulting widely among our allies in 
Europe and Latin America. We shall 
also be consulting regularly with the 
Congress. 

In addition to the $5 million in 
foreign military sales credits as well as 
$20 million in grants which have been 


determined essential to assisting the Sal- 


vadoran Armed Forces to meet the 
threat posed by the Cuban-armed leftist 
guerrillas, we are deploying a small 
number of additional military training 
teams. These five-man teams will train 
the new reaction forces; one six-man 
team will help get the small-boat Navy 
functioning; five men will be added to 
the operations planning team, and five 
will supplement the Milgroup [military 


group] in its much larger logistics duties. 
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Additional economic assistance will be 
needed to help the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment weather this crisis and begin the 
process of reconstruction. We would ap- 
preciate any views you may have on the 
best ways to finance additional require- 
ments. We are prepared to answer your 
questions concerning recent events in E] 
Salvador and listen to your views re- 
garding what approaches we might con- 
sider to meet the problem. @ 
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